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| AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. XI. 

| ‘ ! \ IRORTIOO 

be 

g In will contribute nota little to the interes al 
ithe ecomtort of the taurine r, to Keepoupa good cot 

>—— } respondence with his neighbors: and to do t 

; 1 dae niust kes p cood fences Ss, orce rly cattle. and bos 

jrow as little as possible. A great part of the « 
jt ntionus which have taken place anone rn por ba dc r 
bes the country, some of which have been earried 
jto the most serious and distressing length, will bn 


pabers Upon eXamuination, to have originated in 
| 


| poor fences, unruly eattle, and borrowing. A 





| principal object with every farmer, is the security 
lof liis Crops 5 and when he has been ul erent 
jpains and expense in enclosmg his lands on hi 
}own part; and his neighbor’s cattle, sheep, or 
ee break in and destroy the fruits of his laly 
fthrough the inattention jie has paid to his part of 
lthe same, it will give him not a littl uneasines 
jand repeated inroads, from the same cause, will 
and lead him, at length, 


{bring on a coldness 
| all a redress, throuch the disa ree rbole nal ch 
| 


THE NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 


pensive medium of law. One unruly ox, horse, 
Tur above cuts are from a work just published,|wide, and nine inches de¢ p. They have ready|or sheep, has proved the ruin of all social and 
| ot thes “ae 
written by Wittram Kenrick, of Newton, Mass., | prepared, a quantity of euttings sufficient for thr | friendly intercourse, between those who had 
. = | 


° var y ss! wall: Sse Are ws vO? | lived in the most neighborly habits and familiar 

entitled “ Tae New American Oncuaronist, &c.;” | = 1 these are about two feet long , and from be- | lived im the most net rly © ‘pt ' 
. 4 - ing taken with a piece of ¢ VO attached to the [ ties; the advantages ane Measure OF Whiel, Oust 
published by Carrer, Henper & Co. and Rus- I f old wood attaches 


, _ |heel, are called croissettes, (form of a ecross,) but lnot to have been hazarded for five times the value 
SELL, Op1orNE & Co., Bosron. This work con- ithis form is not considered indispensable. These | of of those creatures, And many farmers, though 
“ec , ° | , » tH 1? nine t 
tains **.2n account of the most valuable varieties of |the ‘vy lay across the trench at the bottom, with the | Fe h in lands, spend mor no running to th 


fruit adapted to cultivation in the climate of the |top towards the wall, and at the distance of twen- | neighbors atter saws, haniuners, iwls, hatchets, a 


“4 . ; ; Se , te : . ae es i a a little wire to rine a lor wit 
United Slates, from the Latitude of 25 degrees to 54\*Y imehes asunder, and cover them with four or | few nails, ¢ nd oa litthe wi » ring an |} 1s 


: : ifive i che s , ( : ¢ i &e. than would purchase all those articles ont 
degrees, with their uses, modes of culture, and man- nches of soil, and oer sone ee Soe owe | I ‘ | 7 | ledged that tI 
te a ; same time raising the upper end, whieh was to-|right. It must be acknowledged that we are 
agement; remedies for the Maladies to which they , PI . : +] er 2 ated 
‘ “| wards the wall, nearly to a perpendicular ; then fill depe mn a Se 2 at Lae 


} 
} 
| 
are subje 1 O07 is sects r " CMUSES. | . . . . _ ran th eons all 
re subject, from noxious insects, and other causes, jthe trench two-thirds full, and spread the residue | lthat every farmer must borrow, occasionall 
Se. Also a brief description of the most ornamen-|over the border. They then put into the trench | suffer ; but obligations of this kind do not aris 
3 : 7 
Teh . 9 | . " : ; ; non “7 oe 
lal Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Flowers, Sc. three inches of manure. which keeps the plants | 01 ie-half so often from necessity, ¢ from m 
le 
| 


lfresh and moist, and prevents the ground from be 


arelessness, and awant of manlike attention te 


The Engravings represent the method of train- le ‘oming dry and hard. thing But if you must borrow, take car 
ing grapes at Thomery, in France. The plan is | In Mareh, (November with us.) they cut in the | vou al the thine borrowed, and return it in 
from an engraving in Loudon’s Magazine: the | plant to two eyes above ground; they weed, dress, I mediately after you have done with it nd ver 
wall is represented as but partially covered. jand water the border during the first season, if} depend upor bort ae a = we d ; 
jneedful, for the young planted grape requires aj} many do, but consid 4 With § rseit, \ you 
The grape border along this wall, is dug orjgentle degree of moisture. They tie the young | cannot n ake, or afford to buy it, . an 
manured to the width of five or six feet. and to|shoots of the year to some supporters, and do should endeavor never to | cle of meat, 
the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches. Hf th Jove ry thing to favor its growth. The second year, | meal, butter, cheese, d&c, o1 m ae yee 
soil is moist or strong, they slope the border so as jif any of the plants have more than one brane, | and it is scares ly honest to | by wearmg out 
throw off the rains from the walk: this prevents ithey preserve only the strongest. They bury tli neighbors’ tools But hy dae hould 
the accumulation of water at the roots of the | ne w wood as the first year, and so on till they vold borrowing as mur ible, he ought to 
vines, and is essential to success, When the bor-!reach the wall. At every time they lay the shoot | be ng to | hbor, v uld 
der j prepared, they open a trench at four feet|they cut in, till they reach strong, ripe wooed, well | return the le Ie Ger, al 
distance trom the vall, and parallel to it, two feet ‘furnish d with good eyes. It will cene: lly take | as he ould hay v i ANCE ae breach 
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of trust, or, to say the least, great neglect in him | 


not to do it, It often proves a great disadvantage 
to a farmer, when he has one or two men in his 
ni rviee, and is engaged in a piece of labor, to 
huve one of his tools in this, and another in that 
neighbors hands; he searcely knows where to 
look for them—borrowed of him, perhaps ‘six, or 
seven months before, and carried a mile or two 
out of his way: and which is not an uncommon 
On this branch of the subject I shall only 


observe farther, that a man ought to lend to every 


cthse, 


neighbor, worthy of his confidence, whenever he 
if he the 
borrow ot but 


favor, can article 


to 


requests the spare 


desired, and no man, when 
pressed by urgent necessity. 

I have observed, that bad fenees, and unruly 
eattle, are often the causes of contention between 
neighbors, and to these fences we add one or two 
more, viz. a difference in religious, and in political 
sentiments. In regard to the former, it is the 
privilege and duty of every man to determine for 


himself. And 


righteously, and godly,” 


no man who lives ‘¢ soberly, 


be a bad neighbor, 
he 


‘To despise such a man, 


ean 
under whatever denomination of clhiristians, 
chooses to be considered. 
fee] 
him 


and not 
treat 


interested in his welfare, and not to 
with all the love and kindness due to a 
neighbor, although he calls himself a Baptist, or a 
Pocinian, or an Episcopalian, indicates a narrow 
And the same observation 
may be apphed in regard to the political senti- 


and contracted mind, 


ments of your neighbor ; and who, so long as he 
continues a quiet and peaceable subject of the 
government under which you both liye, deserves 
your respect, and love, and candor ; although he 
not the of the party 
which you think proper to patronize and espouse. 


does in interests 


engage 


} only add that these subjects deserve a degree of 


attention, howeyer trifling they may be considered 
by some: not only, as they may respect the hap- 
piness of the present neighborhood in which you 
live; but as they may affect those who may come 
after us: for, prejudices and opinion often descend 
to the third, and even to the fourth generation. 





From the Daily Albany Arcus. 

A SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. NO. IIl. 
We are republicans, when we endeavor to imbue the minds 
of our children with the love of science, and with such know!- 
edge as may be hkely, ju maturer life, to make them useful in 


the stations they are called to occupy; and when we teach 
them to ‘Joye their neighbors as themselves.’ ”—The Good 
Oberlin.* 


As indolence is the parent of vice, so is indus- 


try the ineentive to virtue. And as knowledge is 


power, it is of the first importance that those who 
are the depositories ot power, should possess this 


* Note.—** The ORERGIN There never was, per- 
haps, a more happy illustration of the advantages of education 

if science in: promoting agricultural and moral improvement, 
than was produced by the labors of this worthy prep 


rood 


md Christian. When he assumed the pastoral charge of a 
ckstrict in the mountains of Alsace, he found a people who 
could neither read nor write; who had no trade, no tools, no 
agriculture, few comforts, and no access by roads to more cul- 
tivated districts By indefatigable industry, and untiring 


patience, Oberlin surmounted all these difficulties, and render- 
ed bis district the wonder and admiration of all. He procured 
t his parishioners to read and to work— 
to rmprove their ¢ ond their lands—to construct roads 
and to plant trees, which latter he inculcated as a_ religious 
He established, probably a the first infant s« hool in about 
* Education,” says his biographer, “ was never in any 
other place made so general, wor, in many useful respects, car- 


books and tools—ta 


Iwellines 


ried so tar, as by this extraordinary and most ex¢ mplary pas- 
” Oberlin’s useful labors excited the notice and admiration 
of the capital, Louis X VUE. sent him the ribbon of the legion 
of honor, and the Royal Agricultural Society voted him a gold 
medal. The quotation at the head of this article exhibits the 
k ot | He died m 18% 


i-wor wonderful improvements 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| enjoy the fruits. 





incentive fo virtue: It follows as a corollary, that 
whatever tends to encourage industry, in the most 


jnumerous class of our population, by extending 


to it the efficient aids of science and literfture, 
and thereby rendering its employments respecta- 
ble and inviting, and its gains more certain, has 
an important influence in promoting the public 
welfare. "Three-fourths of our productive labor is 
the contribution of agriculture. This is, it 
were, the body, while the other avocations may 
be likened to the members ; to which this gives 
health, strength and character. If this flourishes, 
the state prospers ; and the shock which withers 
its prospects is simultaneously felt, with the force 
of the electric spark, to the remotest extremities 
of the body politic. to the 
and the new 


Is, as 


old continent. 
Where 


agriculture is in a high state of improvement, 


Look 
‘ast your eves over one: 
commerce and the arts flourish ; and civil and re- 
ligious freedom are seen to abound in proportien 
to the intelligence and industry which distinguish 
its agricultural population. 

We must sow the gather 


We must plant the tree if we would 


seed before we can 
the harvest. 
We must invest our capital ere 
And must instruct 
our youth, if we would profit by the labors of 
their manhood, That of 
country, of one county, of one district, and of 
one farm, is rendered far more productive than 
that of another country, county, district or farm, 
by the superior intelligence, skill and industry of 
those who till its soil, is a truth which needs no 
proof, 


we receive the interest. we 


the agriculture one 


The first impulse to improvement in the 
agriculture of Dutchess, was given by the exam- 
ple of a few men of science and enterprise ; and 
the highly cultivated counties of Pennsylvania 
owe much of their improvement and prosperity 
to a naturalist and a civilian, whose great aim was 
to render science subservient to the comforts and 
profits of labor, Good example is always salu- 
tary, but especially in husbandry, where it exerts 
an extended influence, in consequence of its ne- 
cessarily falling under the observation of many 
who are interested in adopting it. I do not flatter 
myself that the whole body of yeomanry could 
participate, directly, in the benefits of an agricul- 
tural school. gut a hundred pupils, with the 
mutual and practical instructions which it would 
give, and animated with the laudable ambition 
Which it would infuse, to exeel in their business, 
and in usefulness to society—I , a hundred 
such young men, sent annually into diflerent sec- 
tions of the state, would not fail to produce an 
effect highly salutary to all. if, J 
verily believe, such a school should become pop- 
ular, and its benefits apparent, others would be 
established upon its model, to the extent of thi 
public wants. Could the agriculture of the State 
be made to approximate, in its improvements, to 
that of our best cultivated county, the gain to its 
wealth and prosperity would be immense. And 
if an agricultural school should but partially ef- 
fect this object, the outlay for its establishment 
would be more than repaid by the increased reve- 
nues of our canals alone. 

But there another 


say 


Moreover, 


as 


is advantage which this 


school promises to the state, which is worthy of | 
serious consideration ; I mean, that resulting to 
our political institutions, from the diffusion of the 
higher branches of knowledge among that por- 
tion of our population who, from their numbers, 
Mr. Jefferson has | 


are emphatically its guardians, 


lsaid, and said tru 
| political sores npon the body politic, 
| 


ly, that great cities are great 
And history 
as well as experience admonishes us, that the ten. 
|deney of professional and commercial wealth, j 
| to generate that 
| 


5 
extravagance in the style of Hy 
artificial distinctions in society. 
| which, if not incompatible with, are often d 
verous to civil liberty. 


ling, and those 
an- 
We must rely upon the 
virtue of the country, and upon the steady habits 
and intelligence of its yeomanry, to counteract 
this influence. I would neither awaken jealou- 
nor excite prejudices ; 


sies, yet I am persuaded, 
that it would conduce to the public weal, if each 


class of our population was represented, in our 


councils, in proportion to their respective num- 
bers. But this will not be the the 
present disparity in acquired knowledge exists 
between the professional and laboring classes, 
Awarding to the first the most honest and patriot- 
ic intentions, either their habits, their associations, 
or their interests, do not always qualify them, or 
leave them at liberty, to consult the best interests 
of a community, of which they form but an in- 
considerable portion. The majority can alone be 
fairly represented by its own members, whoxse 


case while 





feelings and interests are identified ; and the more 
intelligence and virtue there is in this majority, 
\the more wisdom and liberality there will be in 
‘| the acts of our public councils. Not that I would 
jmake farmers all orators; but T would endue them 

with a talent no less useful—that of thinking and 
‘| judging correctly. Our talkers too often compro 
mit themselves upon ex parte facts, and becom 
While it i- 
the profound thinkers, who hear both sides of an 
fargument before they publish their opinions, that 


advocates to sustain their own errors. 


we are to rely upon as 
It results from the 


impartial wnpires. 
consideration which I hav: 
Pe 


iven to this subjeet— 
That an agricultural school will tend greatly to 
promote improvements in husbandry, and to aug 
ment its products ; 
That the entitled to an 
equivalent from the bounty of the state, for the 


colleges it has endowed, for the benefit of the 


laboring classes are 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
learned professions ; 
| That the instruction which it will dispense, in 
jchemistry, mechanics and the natural sciences— 
|in literature—in practical farming and gardening 
and in rural economy generally—will have a |» 
nign influence in enlarging the sphere of usetul 
knowledge—in encouraging industry—in prospe! 
ing all branches of business, and in augmenting 
fi resources of the state ; 
That its moral and political influence will | 
|salutary; and that the expense of its establish 
| ment will. be amply remunerated, by the increas 
lof revenues, to say nothing of the enhanced yalu 
which it is caleulated to confer on real estate. 
The foregoing considerations are respectfully 
submitted, as the honest opinions of one who ex 
ects not the remotest benefit from their adoption, 
his fellow citizens, J wil! 


| 
| 
ie 

| but in common with 
| but add, in conclusion, my ardent hope, that som 
}other pen may be employed more forcibly to illus 
trate the advantages of an institution which | 
lhave but imperfectly sketched. 


Dec. 2d, 1832. B 





NoTHING can exceed the folly of those who 
wish to live beyond their incomes, and wish we! 


: ans of 
without the means 0 


maintain 
doing it 


an appearance 
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IMPROVEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Lucky Hit Farm, Aug. 25, 1832. 
Mr. Swrru :—Dear Sir,—Yours of the 17th inst. 
The ram you wish 
be delivered in | 


jas been very lately received. 
to procure for Col. 
in the course of September. 


can 
Alexandria, 
price will be equal to that charged Col. Freeman 
a year or two since, $50, with the incidental ex- 
penses of 35. 

My uniform price for a ram is $25, after the 
first fleece is removed, when I consider him fairly 
Much may be inferred then, 
as to the future turn Much 
more when he shall have yielded his second 
fleece—then $40 When the 
third is shorn, $50, at 
have exhibited his excellences or his defects, when 
no breeder would think of selling animals with ma- 
terial faults, since it would be too late to apologize 
imaginary supposition, 


ina saleable state. 
out of the animal. 


will be received. 


fur them by the real or 
they will outgrow it, or fill up in some particular 
point, &c. &e. It will then be a matter of no lit- 


inake a proper distinction between a very good 
animal and a very superior one, to obtain such as 
will be as free from defects as possible, although 
he pay a small additional price. I have said some- 
where in the Farmer, that it is impossible for any 
one to pronounce with certainty on the general 


qualities of an animal, merely from his youthful 
exhibition. IT am confirmed by further experience 
in the truth of this assertion, particularly in rela- 
tion to sheep. But if they have been uniformly 
disposed to keep in good order on moderate keep- 





ing, and continue to sustain their promised reputa- 
tion by an exhibition of prominency in the mate- 
rial points, and do not degenerate in their wool, 
they may well be trusted at or about three years 
old. I believe [ may chiefly attribute my success 
in sheep-breeding, to the circumstance of turning 


i re ambs, marking with my eye half} . 
out all my ram lambs, marking with my ey beapacity, nature has given them the power ¢ 


a dozen, more or less, of the most superior at the | 


first shearing when the best opportunity is afforded | 
: ey ‘ ; 
of examining and comparing their wool—then un- | 


dergoing almost every day an examination and 
comparison, until a second shearing tests more 


| 

| 

a ; ; ; } 
fully their value in regard to wool, and affords “| 
further and more critical examination of the frame, 
carriage, &ce. &e. It sometimes happens, in the | 
| 

| 

| 

} 


course of the third year, that some one point 


meets with a decline, (how or why, is more a mat- 
ter of speculation than certainty. I believe, how- | 
ever, some of the learned may investigate it with 
philosophical precision, and decide on it with an | 
air of absolute truth;) and on the contrary, that | 


where there has been a defect, time has so re- 


ni it, as to bring it into ag wont with the | juantity of fine compost for flowers happened to | that no evaporation can take place, 
reed sometimes two or three Jeats from lhe laid at the foot of a full-grown elm, where it thus imbibed, cherishes the see d, and is gradually 


rest. 
the same ram, or as long as he is decidedly supe- | 
rior to any other, and his progeny do him inereas- 
Ing credit, but this is not often the case. ‘To in- | 
chances of improvement by crosses, I oc- | 
casionally halt-breed 


neighbors’ flocks, gotten by rams loaned for the 


crease 


introduce some from amy 


special purpose of selecting a few to get a cross | 
or two from—then turning them away, and breed- | 
ing in and in for a while, according to circum- | 
stances, 
i have thought it proper to say thus much for | 
purchasers and | 
| 


and benefit of 


the convenience 
breeders; and it may be well, whenever applica- 
views of the breeder be | 


tion as made, that the 


| 


Hlis | 


which period a ram will | 


| 

° . | 
ile importance to a purchasing breeder, who ean | for the request to give this note a corner in the 

} 


} spre ad 


From the American Farmer. | signified, not only in regard to a preponderance in 


favor of mutton or wool, but any hints which 
may be advantageously applied in respeet to form 
as a matter of will not be negleeted—tor in 
stance, there two of the 
real value, but «differing in their appearairce, the 


one having a longer body, the other making up in 


taste 


inay be animals same 


breadth for the deficiency in length—but here an 
advantage may be derived, added to taste ; if the 
Hock to be 
ram to give them 
of consequence that bulk will be the most appro- 


have short bodies, use the 
it follows 


proved 
more length—if long, 


priate cross. 


lfrom abroad; long, and frequent reflections, on 
| its extensive importance, and the indulgence of a 
vivid and happy imagination on its practical ben 
efits, and the enehanting scenery of beautifully 
white flocks spread over the deep green fields, 
I trust 
ing you so long on the simple question, ‘ will 


and also 


will be accepted as an apology for detain- 


vou furnish me with a first rate ram ?” 
J am, very respectfully, yours, &c. 


MEADE. 


Farmer. 
R.. K. 





From Buck's Beauties of Nature 
VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 

InsTINcT’ is a particular disposition or tendency 
in a living being to embrace, without deliberation 
or reflection, the means of self-preservation, and 
to perform, on particular occasions, such other 
actions as are required by its economy, without 


having any perception to what end or purposes it 


acts, or any idea of the utility and aciyantage of its 
own operation. Climbing plants afford a curious 
instance of this instinctive economy. Some of 
these having very slender stems, cannot, like most 
other plants, grow of themselves in a perpendicular 


direction ; but in order to compensate for this in- 


moving or twining their branches and tendrils dif: 
ferent ways, until they generally meet with a tree 
or some other body on which to climb, or attach 
themselves; and when a tendril has laid hold of a 
support, it coils up and draws the stem after it.” 

likewise the 


power of directing their roots for procuring nour- 
i 


Trees and other vegetables have 


shment :—for instance, a tree growing near a 
° ° . . ° | 
diteh, will be found to direct its roots straight 


downwards, on the side next the ditch, until they 
reach the ground below it, when they will throw 
off fibres underneath, and ramify like the root on 
the other side of the tree. Some curious exam- 
ples of this kind of instinet are related by Lord 
which is the following :—*“ A 


Kaimes, among 


lay neglected three or four years; when moved, 


iin order to be carried off, a net work of elm fibres | 


through the whole heap; and_ no fibre 


had before appeared atthe surface of the ground 
Many flowers also fold up their leaves on the 


japproach of rain, or in cold cloudy weather, and 
lunfold them again when cheered by the reanimat 


ing influence of the sun. This is remarkably 


exempliticd in the convolvulus arvensis, anagallis 





The tendn!l does not draw th 
ipports it. ‘The stem imereases in length on 
The limb of a tree and the tendril 


ound,— 


A mistake 
it’ — it merely 
from the growth at the end 
of a vine are always at the same distance from tl 


Ed, Am. Farmer 


But TL must stop, and you will per- | 
ceive, sir, how diflicult it is for me to deal in mon- | 
josyllables only, whenever this subject is touched | 


‘lof ten feet. 


f 


arvensts, and many others, but more particularly 


in the last, whence it has bee n ealled the poo! 
ian’s Wweather-glass. 

In Watson’s Chemical Essays, also, it. it stated 

that trefoil, wood-sorrel, mountain ebony, the Af. 
rican marigold, and many others, are so regular 
in folding up their 
ithat these motions have been considered as a kind 
lof instinct similar to that of ants.— Tupper on th 
Probability of Se nsation in Vegetables. 


| Some plants open their petals” to receive rain, 


leaves before rainy weather, 


lothers avoid it; some contract at the approach ot 
la storm, others at the approach of night; while 
; Some expand and blossom only to the evening air 
Near the Cape, certain flowers form a species ot 
‘chronometer. The morea unguiculata and undula 
jf@ Open at nine in the morning, and close at four ; 
the iria cinnamonea opens at the time the other 


} : . 
closes, and sheds a delicious perfume throughout 


ithe night. 
The stamina of the flowers of sorrel thorn are 
touched they 


the upper 


so peculiarly irritable, that when 


will incline almost two inches; and 


joint of the leaf of the dionea is formed like a ma 
When an insect, therefore, 


| 
| 

| 

} 

| : . 

chine to eateh food. 

| settl s on its glands, the tender parts become irri- 
pores, and the two lobes rise up, grasp the inseet, 


and crush it todeath. The plane-tree exhibits the 


| power of exercising a sagacity for securing food 


| 


Ithat among the ruins of New 


Lord Kaimes relates, 
Abbey, in the conn 


not unworthy ofan animal, 


| ty of Galloway, there grew in his time, on the top 


of one of its walls, a plane-tree, upwards of 


Thus situated, it became 
therefore 


twenty feet in height. 


|straitened for food and moisture, and 
| gradually directed its roots down the side of the 
| wall, till they reached the ground at the distance 
| When they had succeeded in this at 


}tempt, the upper roots no longer shot out fibres, 
| but united in one ; 
up from the root which had succeeded in reach 


aud shoots vigorously sprung 


jing the earth. 

The island of St. Lucia presents a still more 
}curious phenomenon in the animal flower. ‘This 
| organization lives ina large bason, the water of 


brackish. It is more brilliant than the 


| . . 
jmarigold which it resembles. 


which is 
But when the hand 
and retires like 


}is extended towards it, it) recoils, 


la snail in the water. It is supposed to live on the 
| spawn of fish. 

In Java grows a plant, the .Vepenthes distillato 
sinall vegetable bag 
This 
covered with a lid which moves on a strong fibre, 
janswering the purpose of a hinge. When dews 
lid opens; when thi 


lria, remarkable for having a 


lattached to the base of its leaves, bag is 


lrise, or rains descend, the 


bag is saturated, the lid falls and closes so tightly, 
The momture 


absorbed into the body of the plant. 


AGE OF IMPROVEMENT. 
Mr. Fk. Pautmer, of Buffalo, N. Y., has invented 
anew method of making nails for shoeing horses 


and oxen, for which he has obtained a patent. 


isan invention which promises to be of great 


value to the community and to the inventor, whoa 


is at present the principal proprietor. Some idea 


may be formed of its importance, from the fact 
can manufacture nails, in this way, 


can in the usual way, 


that one man 


at least as fast as fifty men 


| The nails have been proved to be equally as good 


in quality, and far superior in point of form, 
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PRUNING FOREST TREES. 


T are from the Sylva 


Cue following observations 


Americana :— 
as before observed, is valued for 
of 


assist nature m 


tuuber 


hil 


tree, 


straightness, 


i 
its leneth, and solidity its stem. 
tly to 


Judicious pruning tends grea 


the formation oft the stem in thes perieet state. In 


sing properti s 


natural forests, boles or 
{ the 


oO) 
pruning, trenching, or i 


Stems posse 


miost valuable kind are found, where no 
ny other process of culture 


concluded from this cir- 


ever Was appli <d to the rearing of the trees. 
he 


the processes a 


should not, however, 
that 


exXAaTIhe tit 


re of little value. 
s, when left to 


Mnnstance 
ite 
the 


pruning 


we » crowth of tre 


isted efforts of nature 


uhias 





that but a small 


number only, on any given space of planted 


and thinning, we find 


ground, attain to perfect maturity, compared to 
thie which never arrive at any value but for fuel, 
The like results, though varying according to loeal 
advantages, are exhibited in the produce of self- 
planted fore Henec, instead of an average of 
two or three perfect trees on any given space (sup- 


t 
} 


pose an acre) left by the unas isted eflorts of na- 


thre 





three hundred 


4 shall have from forty to 
perfect trees, according to the species of timber, 
by the judicious application of art in the prepara- 


the soil and the af 


and probably on soils, 


tion of ter culture of the trees, 


too, Which, without such 


assistance, could never have reared a single tree. 
The time at which pruning should begin, de- 


im some instanees of favorable soil and quick 
growth of the plants, branches will be found in 
the course of four of five years to require fore- 


shortening, and in ease of the formation of forked 
H , to be pruned off close to the stem. When 
the Iateral branches of different trees interfere with 
each other’s growth, pruning, so as to foreshorten, 
should be freely applied in every case, in order to 
' ut the stagnation of air among the branches 


er the undue preponderance of branches on one 


ile of the tree. Perfect culture, in this respect, 
requires that the plantation should be examined 
every year, and by keeping the trees thus in per- 
foct order there will never be any danger of mak- 


ing too great an opening, « 


x depriving a tree too 


su The 


denly of a large proportion of branches. 


operation will also be so much more quickly per- 
formed, as to render the expense of management 
less than if the pruning were delayed, or only per- 


a Bias 
formed at 


intervals, as is too frequently practised. 






By examining the trees of a plantation annual- 
ly, the evitieal time for pruning every branch for 
the best interest of the trees is secured. Some 


trees may be pruned with great advantage suc- 


cessively for years, while others may only require 
it ¢ 


‘very three ort 


at all, 


UN rea 


rs, and others again not 


} Lig 
JQ! 


cious thinning may be said to be productive 





of the same valuable effects to a plantation of tim- 
ber trees in the aggregate, as those which judicious 
pruning produces on every individual tree compos- 
ing it; by the admission of a proper circulazion 
© and the solar rays, and perinitting the free 
expansion of the essential lateral branches of the 
trees, as well as by preventing an unnecessary 
waste or exhaustion of tl | 


soil by the roots of all 
supernumerary trees, 

a | , t ad ++ : a a. ~ 4 
ine great advantages of judicious thinning are 


not 





coutined to the object of obtaining the largest 


the 


quantity of timber of 


space 


best quality on a given 


by the neglect of} 


mn the growth of the young trees. | 


the pi 
to afford a return sufficiet - ha 
io afford a return sufficient to pay the 


| rent of the land. 


have covered 


which the process of thinning should be coin- 


} : ‘ ; , P 
| twenty years from the time of planting. 


menced, on the like causes as those 


depends 


roduce of the trees thus thinned out ought || 


lculture, interest of capital, and the value of the | tion, and without general and united effort. A 
In many instances the profits |suggested in 


these charges before the period of | positic i will, in this case, be indispensable, 


The time | mer A. wi 


| 
| 
| 


. P ‘ 
secome so prevaient mn this country, a8 to preeluds 


expenses of | the hope of dispossessing them without great exe; 


my former treatise on this subjec 


arising from the thinnings of well-managed woods | published in the Genesee Farmer, legislative inte; 


Far 
ll little to expen 
strength and treasure in attempting to subdue thy 


thistles of lis 


feel encouragement 


ficld, so lone as they gre and he 


mw, 


which regulate pruning, and need not here be re- | expects they will continue to grow, and ripen thei: 


peated. 


quire to have a certain 

hy the time they have attained! to eight 

growth from planting. On forest tr 

medium quality, the age of ten or twelve years 


may be attained by th 
is necessary: but shoul 
fore the trees demand thinning, it 


that the plantation lias been linperit ctly formed. 


| knowledge of the principles of vegetable physiolo- 
and of the habits of i bsol 


absoiut 
tial, to execute 


trees 3 


ry, 
with suceess th 
branch of arboriculture. 





F) the 
MEANS OF SUBDUING 
THISTLES. 


Genesee Furmer. 


CANADA 


om 


ON THE 





» youn® trees betore thinning | 


ly essen- ] 


j seed, in the field adjacent, belonging to his neieh 


. ° . im . 
In general the forest frowing plantations re- | vor i. 


number of trees taken out | felt in the community relative to this subject, an 


| 


| 


will be found | cesses by 


j 
| 


process ba 


No certain rule can be given te d 
number of trees to be thinned out periodically, | and tilling. 
which will apply to all plantations and to every 
kind of forest tree in them. 


| 


| 


4 -— a | J a of. a “linn ; } lr 
TrHere can be no pleasure in writing or medi- jough than that of ordinary field husbandry 


| 


Pereciving, as I do, that some intere st is 


an 


years of| indulging the hope that prevalent appeals in regard 
‘© soils of ajto it will be made to the legislature at its next ses 


sion, I take courag 


It will 


‘ec to resume thie subject. 


be my object, in the remainder of this 


d fifteen years elapse be- | number and in the next, to detail some of the pro- 


which Canada thistles may be subdued 


Ist. This inay be done in the manner suggested 


etermine the |} by D.'T.; that is, thorough work in ploughing 


Yet, I believe the ordinary tilling 


s never been known, in this seeticn of 


A well-grounded | the country, to produce that efiect—Neither th 


summer fallow, nor the tillage incident to cor 


nd potato crops, has been known here to destroy 


is very important | Canada thistles, or to avail much towards thinnis 


theirranks. Itis evident therefore, that if atiempi 


are to be made to sul thistles by 


the operations of tillage, the process of tillag: 


“ine the Canada 
should be conducted in a manner much more thor- 


whe 


5 


nee, on the subject of Canada thistles ; yet the | the production of crops is the only object. 


subject claims attention, and much greater 
tion than has been given to it. 
several gentlemen have in the course of the season 
agitated this subject in the Genesee Farmer. 


pecially, I am thankful that D. 'T. has de 


the reader may find an interesting 


D. T. ‘will 


present a more ln- 
c 


by that gentleman, on this subject. 
perceive, that Canada thistles 
portant subject than that of 
has written so freely and so al 


hess, on which & 
i} 
es; for they threaten to inflict on 
community a far greater injury than will be 
doue by chess, whatever may be the means of its 
propagation. 

It is a fact not to be concealed, that Canada 


sound princip! 


the 


our citizens know already, how embarrassing they 
are to the operations ot husbandry, how offensive 


in monopolizing the soil, to the exclusion of 
useful vegetation. 

It thistles 
more tenacious of life, and more difficult 


? 
anaaa al 


is not chiefly because C 


to 


weeds. 
butes ; perhaps not more so than Johnswort, daisies 
and dock ; not more so than some of the grasses, 


as red top, spear grass, &c. 


weeds known to us. 








the wind earries in all directions, 


possessions, to get rid of them. 


Already they have 


to the sight, and how deleterious, when unmolested, | 


atten- | 


| 


[s-} cause the process of tilling either of these crops 
igned to | occupies too short a time, and eloses too early it 
take it into his consideration, and to write upon it. | t 
In No. 32, current volume of the Genesee Farmer, | is, 


| 


e|t 


vy, in defence of | very thorough, he may commence his operations 


| 
| 





} 


I should think a naked summer fallow would |} 


Lain thankful that | a better process for destroying Canada thistles than 
ithe culture of 


corm or potatoes, [ think so, | 


he season; that is, at or before midsummer. I 


I believe, generally understood, that the bes 


communication | time to operate for the destruction of any veget: 


bles, is in th 


e latter part of the seas 


Ht +! 


f a field to be operated upon by summer 


Mh. 


nent 
Licadhe € 
“Hi 
tLhi¢ 


»w for the destruction of thisiles desires to } 


in the fall, that is, plough his ground at that time 
The process may be resumed in the spring as early 
;as he pleases, and prosecuted through the season 


| 


° e . * Fr 
alarming ivroads upon the country. Too many ot Ih One seuson. 


| 
} 
| 


ihis process with the culture of corn or 
hit will 


is to be dreaded more than that of many other | practicable tillage, preparatory to planting. 


They are not remarkable for these attri- | Het sure, however, that in case 


} 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


They do, indeed, in | 
the offensiveness of their character, and in the | 2 
mischief of their efiects, surpass all other noxious | Sward in thi 


ordinary facilities of self-propagation, by broken | may please to commence his operations, his sub- 
. = . . ° - . | NE ° . . } e 
fragments of their roots, and by their seed, which sequent practice throughout must be much ban ys 

it will not be an | thorough than that of the ordinary culture of corp 
|easy task, where they have acquired considerable | or potatoes, 
of land in the shortest space of time; but | 


| 


| by ploughing and harrowing as frequently as an 


thistles shall appear. 1 doubt not that, by such a 


thistles are coming in like a flood, and making | precess, Canada thistles may be entirely subdu 


Wheat may be sown, and as ti 


lvround will have been pertectly prepared, afi 
rate crop may be expected.—Not unlikely the extra 
labor will be amply remunerated by the greatei 


all | value of the crop. 


But iW it better please the occupant to connes 


ts 
pota 
in that case bea good practice to ploug! ih 


LO 


subdued, than other vegetables, that their presence | ground in the fall and in the spring, to give it a 


Ia 


a smooth, green 


|sward is to be operated upon, it will not be bette 
to defer operations till spring, and then simp); 
turn over the sward. I have nearly destroyed 

nada thistles by the act alone of turning ove! 


s manner. But at what time, or 


And, as they possess extra- | what manner soever, the proprietor or occupant 
; A | 


1 


uring the process of tillage, special 


care must be taken that no thistles escape notice, 








AND 
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And after the ordinary 


a close, it 


and remain undisturbed. 


»rocess of tillage shall have come to 
pl 


will be necessary to go over the field again, and 
yrobably more than once, to combat such thistles 
| + ° . . . 

s mav be found still struggling for existence. | 


(fter all, a failure, or at least a partial failure, will 
I am doubtful of the prac- 
wilitv of achieving in One season an entire con- 


probably be the result. 


tice 


quest of Canada thistles, by the means here sug- | 


vested. This is not the process which I should 


recommend, giving as I do a decided preference 
to that of the summer fallow. 


In relation to a field in such a situation, corn 


or potatoes having been the last crop, and thistles | 


1 


remaining on it unsubdued, it becomes an inpor- 


tant question, what should be the next process ?| 
The field should not, as D. 'T. justly remarks, be | 
applied to any use that will preclude the operations | 


of tillage. 


field in this situation, is the worst of practices. | 


This will give the thistles an opportunity of regain- 
ing all that they may have lost in the conflicts of 
Of this they will be sure 


season. 


the preceding 
to avail themselves. Besides, sowing grain among 
thistles is objectionable for other weighty reasons, 
whieh will be noticed in a subsequent number. 

I am satisfied, therefore, that a better way to 
manage a field on which corn and potatoes grew 
the preeeding season, and in which thistles remain 
unsubdued, is to plough the ground early in the 
spring and to continue ploughing as frequently as 
thistles shall appear until nearly the middle of July, 
I have no doubt 
that a thick set and rank crop of buckwheat would, 


when buckwheat may be sown. 


under these circumstances, utterly destroy Canada 

thistles. But, if it suit the manager better, he may 

continue his ploughings until the season for sowing 
a 

ie 

will, with a certainty of suecess as unquestionable 


as that of the former, d 


wheat, and then sow wheat. latter process 
o the work of destroying 
Canada thistles. But if, contrary to reasonable 
expectation, a few sickly roots of the thistle should 
after all maintain a slender hold on life, it will be 
ail easy task to put an end to their existence. 

I close here, as to means of subduing thistles 
It 


is believed that by the means here pointed out, a 
war of extermination may be successfully waged 


that may be found in the processes of tillage. 


against these troublesome and mischievous inva- 
Will not farmers, who have fields infested 
To de- 
tail other processes by which thistles may be de- 
stroyed, will be the subject of my next number. 


DAN BRADLEY. 


] . 
aers, 


with Canada thistles, ponder the subject ? 


December, 1832. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
"A PLACE FOR EVERY THING, AND EVERY 
THING IN ITS PLACE.” 

‘Tuere is no season of the year when it is more 
important to reduce the above maxim to practice 
than at the setting in of winter. Many of the 
small farming utensils, such as hoes, rakes, spades, 
«nd forks are much injured if left exposed to the 
weather through the winter, or buried beneath the 
snow ; and even ploughs and harrows should be 
put under cover as soon 
them 


as the season for using 
is past. ‘To have a place for every thing 
and every thing in its place, is not only a maxim 
of econcmy, but it adds much to the reputation of 
the How different are 
the impressions made while viewing the premi- 


S 


ses of a prudent, economical farmer, where every 


farmer who observes it. 


To sow oats, or any other graim, on a! 


thing is in order, and those of the slothful man, 


where confusion reigns. With one, every step 
convinces you that the possessor does not eat the 
nileness—that he does not neglect to 


provide for his family, whereby he would prove 
infidel. Every thing 
speaks attention to business and comfort ; reputa- 
hi Not so 


His fences are broken down—his 


bread of 


himself worse than an he- 


tion and wealth follow. with the other. 


yards are neg- 


| lected—his utensils lie scattered and broken— 
' . . 

| every thing bespeaks the man to be the slothful 
servant pointed out to us as abusing the talents 


comunitted to his charge—his character as a man 


worthy of trust or honor declines—his former 


frends forsake him, and poverty and wretched- 
ness in most case Ss, close the scene. 


difference may arise from early habits, on the one 


hand having a place for every thing and every 
thing in its place, and on the other, not having a 
place for any thing, which soon leads to not hav- 


jing any thing for a place. 





A NEW APPLE. 
receiv ed 


W FE hay 


pondent, Dr. J. 


SS 
>. 


Granam, of York, Livingston 
|county, two apples from a seedling tree growing 
}in that town. For beauty, size, and flavor, we 
The Doctor 
describes the tree as being an * abundant, annual 


} ork 


They are well worthy of cultiva- 


have rarely seen them surpassed. 


bearer,” and proposes to call the apple the 
Sweet Water. 
tion for the table, and no doubt will prove valuable 


for cider, as they are very juicy and well flavored. 


— Genesee Farmer. 





SNOW. 
Dr. Rornennam, in his Philosophical Inquiry 
nto the nature and properties of water, says, ** one 


j 


effect of snow, which I can assure my readers of, 
| is, that a certain quantity of it taken up fresh from 
the ground, and mixed ina flour pudding, will 
supply the ] 
much 


Hace of eggs, and if this proportion be 
the pudding will not 
together, but will fall to pieces in boiling. 


exceeded adhere 
I as- 
sert this from the experience of my own family, 


and any one who tries it will find it to be a faet.” 





CANKER WORMS. 


the of Worcester, Mass. 
to the Academy of 


county conununicated 


J 


method 
It 


ground 


Arts and Sciences, a 


to destroy canker worms in the egg. is 
follows :—* In before the 


frozen, take an iron bar, and make 


as 
autumn he 
holes under each tree, near the body ;_ throw in a 
few kernels of corn into each ; and 
they will root the ground over and over, which 
will not only so disturb the eggs deposited in the 
ground as to destroy thein, but will be very saluta- 
ry Nothing is better to make apple 
trees flourish than to have hogs turn up the ground 


let in swine : 


re 


to the trees. 


under them. 
“This method,” added Mr. Cushing, “1 had from 





Mr. fdward Raymond, of Sterling, who has tried 
it with success.” 
OPENING AND DISTENDING THE MILK VES- 


SELS IN A COW. 
Ix the northern counties of England, they wish 
their 
This, it is supposed, opens their milk vessels, and 


cows to ealvye when the grass is abundant. 


is a great means of rendering them ever after good 
milkers ; which not 
is early made to have a tendency to that species of 


is the case, unless nature 





Now all this | 


from our friend and corres- | 


In the year 1789, the Rev. John Cushing, of 


a number of 


| secretion. It has been found a good plan, to give 
jthe whole of the milk a young cow yields, to the 
jealf, which she readily does, and thus g ts into a 
| good habit of milking.” 





An accident happened at Killingly, Conn. on 
| Thursday of last week, on which it Is indeed pain- 
| ful to reflect. Widow Abigail Stearns, aged about 
75 years, was burned in so shocking a manner that 
she survived buta short time. The particulars as far 
a we know themare as follows:—she was engaged 
in cooking, when her clothes, which were cotton, 
accidently took fire. 


She held a glass bottle con- 
j taining sal-eratus, with which she inflicted a deep 
|} wound in her breast, probably in attempting to ex- 


tinguish the flames. SS} 


She was alone in the house, 
}at the time, and appearing sensible of her condi- 
tion, had the presence of mind to fly to the closet 


and make use of 


several pans of milk, but with- 


}out success. Soon after she was found by a 
jneighbor, on the bed, which had also taken fire 
'y > ‘ 

{from her clothes,—Brooklyn Gaz. 


Dreadful Occurrence.—lIr } 
duty briefly to announce that yesterday afternoon, 


ecomes our painful 


while twenty men were engaged in the coal mine 
of Samuel J. Potts, Esq. the water suddenly rushed 


down from an adjoining mine, which had been for 


some time unoceupied, drowned two individuals 





| who were unable, by reason of their situation, to 
|}make their escape. The remainder sustained no 
linjury—-one of whom was immersed in water up 
j Maur} 


| 


ito his chin, and saved himself by clinging to the 
root of the mine. One of the deceased miners was 
a foreigner, engaged in his first day’s work on this 


side of the Atlantic. —Pottsville Journal, Nov. 3. 





A SHOCKING case of premature interment is re- 
| ported in a London paper.—A poor woman lost 
her son by the cholera, who was buried. She was 
also attacked. When the undertakers were screw- 
ing down the coffin, she revived, pushed off the 
soon recovered. She immediately 


The child 


had turned round and torn its face to pieces with 


lid, and very 


insisted upon having her son exhumed. 


agony. 





Progress of Civilization —In gypt an experi- 
ment has been made, which will probably have 
very important efiects on the civilization of Egypt 
and Arabia, 
had been employed near for 
water, were taken to Egypt by Mr. Briggs, who 


Two laboring men, who we believe, 


London in boring 


was at one time consul at Cairo, They were ein- 
ployed under the patronage of the Pacha, to bore 
At about thirty feet be- 
low the surface they found a stratum of sandstone ; 


for water in the desert. 


when they got through that an abundant supply of 
water rose. The water usually obtained from the 
surface is of an inferior quality, and for many pur- 
poses useless; that which has been obtained by 
boring is soft and pure. Already, in the Desert of 
Suez, a tank, capable of holding 2000 cubic teet 
of water, had been made, and it is probable by this 
By this dis- 





time several others may be formed. 
covery one great impediment to the fertilizing of 
the country will be removed. 





Cranberries.—As this fruit is largely employed 
in most families, some persons may be glad to be 
informed, that these berries may be preserved 
several years, merely by drying them a little in 
the sun, and then stopping them closely in dry 
bottles.—Parkes. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JAN. 2, 1833. 
As a means to give notice of the intentions of 
the conductors of the N. I. Farmer in relation to 
its future character, we have inserted our Pros- 
pectus in the advertising column, and shall take 
the liberty of sending this as a specimen number 
to gentlemen whose names may occur to us. 
The volume previous to the current one, is Vol. I. 
New Series, and will be found a valuable and in- 
teresting one; those who desire can be furnished 


with it. 4 





Ir you intend your domestic animals shall be 


profitably kept, you will attend to their comfort 
as well as their sustenance. ‘They must be well 
lodged as well as well fed, or they will consume 
much hay and provender to little purpose. If they 


are well littered they will not only be rendered the 


more comfortable, but the materials with which they 
are accommodated will make good manure. It is 
of great consequence that the floors of your cow- 
houses and stables be water tight, so that none of 
the stale of the animals be lost, but it should be 
conducted to some reservoir of liquid manure, to | 
be disposed of as we have often directed, or mixed 
with earth previously provided. 

Lorain says, ‘As it is far better under any 
system of management for the cattle to run at large 


though the day, unless the weather be bad, move- 





able hay-savers, or racks for holding the hay, 
corn, fodder, &c. should be constructed, that the | 
rich droppings from the cattle may be regularly 
spread over the yard; unless they be fed under 
open sheds,” 

Arthur Young says, ‘“* The great points in feed- 
ing cattle are regularity, and a particular care of 
the weaker individuals. On this account there 
ought ever to be plenty of trough and rack-room, 
that too many may not feed together; in which 
very common case the weaker are not only 


trampled down by the stronger, but they are wor- 








ried, and become cowed and spiritless, than which 
there cannot be a more unfavorable state for thrift ; 
besides, these are ever compelled to shift among 
the worst part of the food. This domineering 
spirit is so remarkably prevalent among horned 
cattle, that he has a hundred times observed the 
master-beast running from crib to crib, and abso- 
lutely neglecting his own provender for the sake 
This 


is, much oftener than suspected, the chief reason 


of driving the weaker animals from theirs. 





of the difference so visible in a lot of beasts after 
a winter’s keep. It is, likewise, a very common 
and very shameful sight, in a dairy of cows, to see 
several of them gored and wounded in a dozen 
places, merely from the inattention of the owner, 


and the neglect of tipping the horns of those that 


ry Ld 
butt. he weaker animals should be drawn and | 


fed apart; and in feeding in the yard it is a good | 


method to tie up the master-beasts at their meals.” | 


Poland, Trumbull County, O. Dec. 13th, 1832. 
Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Esq. 

Srir,—The vegetable kingdom of this western 
region contains many species, not indigenous to 
the New-England States. Among them, several 
are interesting on account of either their ornamen- 
tal or useful properties; and in a few, both are 
combined, as in the case of the Anona or Porcelia 
triloba, of botanists, or in common language the 
papaw, or custard apple. 
regular growth, not exceeding twenty feet in height, 
the leaves are luxuriant, smooth and handsome, 
and the general habit is peculiarly rich. Early in 
May numerous dark, brownish, purple flowers put 
forth, and are succeeded by clusters of fruit, which, 
when fully grown, resemble the jargonelle pear in 


color, size and form. It ripens in October, and 


has a flavor somewhat like that of the banapas of 


the island of Cuba, or perhaps more like that of a 
custard; hence it receives one of its appellations. 
To some people it is sickish, to others palatable 
and delicious; and to many birds and wild ani- 
mals, it affords for a time a supply of food.—It 
contains six or eight seeds of the size and appear- 
ance of the [nglish kidney bean. 

As the tree is hardy it would doubtless flourish 
in any climate congenial to the peach, provided it 
were set in a suitable soil and exposure. It de- 
lights in shaded situations upon the rich alluvial 
and diluvial formations along our streams of water. 

The seeds, when left to themselves, will not 
vegetate until the second year ; it is however pro- 
bable, if treated with hot water, after the method 
recommended for accelerating vegetation with the 
seeds of the locust, they might be caused to sprout 
the first season. 

If art and cultivation have produced from the 
wild-crab the highly flavored spitzenberg apple, 
from the woolly almond the melting rareripe peach, 
and from the bitter mazzard the rich, black Tar- 
tarian cherry, what valuable varieties of fruit might 
not in process of time be obtained by similar 
means from the papaw ? 

The magnolia acuminata or cucumber is a 
showy and ornamental tree, that, had it been a 
native only of China or Van Dieman’s land, would, 
without a doubt, long since have been introduced 
under some imposing name into pleasure grounds, 
and placed alongside of the ‘ ailanthus, or tree of 
heaven.” 

Two years since I. forwarded to you some re- 
marks upon the different methods of protecting 
plums against the attacks of the curculio, and also 
a description of the plan adopted at Economy, for 
arresting the insect, in its course up the trees, by 
means of tarred-boards.* Having afterwards tested 
the latter, [ found it entrapped comparatively few. 
While observing their movements I[ discovered 
that they ascended indiscriminately every tree 


j about my orchard, and after waiting a day or two, 


apparently to gain strength after their transform- 
ation, they flew to such of my plum trees as were 
bearing. By the time the young fruit of the red 
imperial had attained the size of a large pea, these 
depredators commenced making their impressions. 
It was evident from day to day that their numbers 
increased, and occasionally I saw them alighting 
upon the tree, though [ believe they carry on their 
operations most actively in the fore part of the 


evening, especially if the weather be warm and | 


clear. It now became evident, that pavements, 





* See N, England Farmer, vol. ix. p. 150. 


The tree is small, of 


tar and all other protection about the roots wers 
of little use, as were also every plan that I could 
devise to dislodge them froin the trees. 

[ at length commenced jarring the Jimbs while 
a sheet was extended beneath, and had the satis- 
faction to find that the insects would roll them- 
selves into a ball, drop upon the cloth and feign 
death, till I could secure them in an empty phial. 

Three persons are required to perform it sue- 
cessfully, two to hold the sheet and one to jar the 
limbs; and it must be done early in the morning, 
for if delayed till the sun has enlivened them, they 
will fly away at the first alarm. ; 

By repeating this operation every morning, for 
about three weeks, which was the time they occu. 
pied in depositing their eggs; and by carefully 
destroying the droppings, and injured fruit, I sue- 
ceeded in saving a fine crop of plums for the two 
last seasons. 

During a more recent visit to Economy I found 
that the tarred boards were applied to all or nearly 
all of the trees in the different gardens, and as 
there were few trees besides in that village, the 
plan would of course be more effectual ; especially 
as they are careful to pick up the droppings, which 
are committed to the fire. 

J am, sir, respectfully yours, 


JARED P. KIRTLAND. 





A SENSIBLE PORKER. 

Tue Thomaston Journal relates the following 
story :-— 

A pig weighing about eighty attempted to cross 
Mill River (so called) on the ice; after proceeding 
a short distance Ife came to a place in the ice 
weaker than the rest and broke through ; when 
instead of drowning, as a lubberly boy assuredly 
would, he very deliberately commenced swimming 
under the ice in a straight line for the shore he was 
aiming at. The ice was about an inch thick, and 
being transparent, all his motions could be ob- 
served, and in this manner he swam to the shore, 
four rods, and when arrived there braced himselt 
on the bottom and with his back burst up through 
the ice, and got out without the least assistance. 





NUISANCES IN LONDON. 

Biytue, an old English writer on agriculture, 
who wrote a book called ‘“ Improver Improved,” 
published in 1749, says, ** It was not many years 
since the famous city of London petitioned the 
Parliament of England, against two nuisances, or 
offensive commodities, which were likely to eome 
into great use and esteem; and that was New- 
castle coals, in regard to their stench, &c. and 
hops in regard they would spoyle the taste of drink 


and endanger the people.” 








Tue value of race horses in England may be 
| understood from the following passage of a recent 
account of the Doncaster races. 

«At two years old, Fang was purchased for 
3,300 guineas, with conditions which made the 
price equal to 4,000; at the same age, Conrad 
was bought for 2,000 guineas ; and Francesca for 
1,200 guineas, half the Champagne stakes and 
other provisos favorable to the seller. Margrave 
cost 2,500 guineas, Trustee 2,000, and Gratis 
1,000 guineas! The on dits are that Lord Exeter 
refused 5,000 guineas for Belram, before it was 
| decided not to send him to the north—that 4,000 
were offered for Nitocris, 4,000 for Ludlow, and 
6,000 for Retainer! And yet people talk of the 
badness of the times.” 
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PROSPECTUS. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
THIS is a paper devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, 





AND 


and Rural Economy. It is conducted by Tuomas G. 
FesseENDEN, assisted by a number of agricultural writers, 
and by the observations of many of the best practical 
Cultivators in New England ; and owned and published 
by Gro. C. Barrett, who has purchased the establish- 
ment of its late proprietor, J, B. Russewv. 

The New England Farmer is printed with a new and 
elegant type, and paper of superior quality, in a quarto 
form, paged, making a volume of 416 pages annually, to 
This 


Journal has }~en published ten years, during which time 


which a title page and index are furnished gratis. 


the most unremitted exertions have been made by the 
Editor to render it acceptable and useful to the Farmer 
and Gardener. 

The value of the New England Farmer is enhanced by 
its being made the vehicle for publishing the results of 
the discoveries and improvements which are elicited by 
The Massachusetts 
By a vote of the members of that 


means of that most useful association, 
Horticultural Society. 
valuable institution, all communications on horticultural 
topics, addressed to the President, are to be published 
regularly in the New England Farmer, so that this Jour- 
nal will contain the complete Transactions of the Society. 

By concentrating all these advantages, it is thought 
that the volemes of the New England Farmer will con- 
tain so large a collection of useful facts, and details or 
notices ef experiments, connected with agriculture and 
its kindred branches of gardening, orcharding, &c. as to 
be found worthy of a place in the library of every farmer. 
A weekly report of the sales at Brighton—the state of 
the markets, crops, &c.—and occasionally drawings of 
agricultural implements, &c. will be found in this journal. 

The New England Farmer is published every Wednes- 
day morning at the low price of $3,00 per annum, from 
which a discount of 50 cents is made to those who pay 
in advance. 

Gentlemen who procure five subseribers and forward 
the payment for the same will be allowed a sixth copy 
gratis. New subscribers can be furnished with the back 
numbers of the current volume. 

Editors with whom we exchange, who may feel dis- 
posed to give this one or two insertions will confer a 
favor, which will be reciprocated with pleasure on any 
occasion. 


Boston, January 1, 1833. 





NOTICE, 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, will be held on Saturday, Janua- 
ry 5, 1833, by adjournment, at the Hall of the 
Society. R. L. EMMONS 

NEW AMERIC AN ORCHARDIST. 

JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52, North Market Street, Tur New AmeERICAN Or- 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States. 


This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place 


Sec’ry. 


5 . 





in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 


other causes. 


Also, the varie ties of the Grape with their modes 
of culture, &e. 


Price §1,2 





AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW. 
JUST published, by RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO., 
AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW, NO. XIII 
JAN. 1833. ContTENnTs.—Williamson’s History of Maine ;— 
Life of Galileo ;—Translation of L onginus ;—Babbage on 
Machinery and Manufactures ;—Walton’s ‘Live *s ;— Donnegan’s 


Greek and English Lexicon ;—President Quincy’s Address 


THE 
FOR 


Brown’s Geology ;—Church Music ;—Westward Ho'—Follen’s 
Funeral Oration on Dr. Spurzheim ;—Thacher’s Indian Biog- 





raphy ;—J. D. Knowles’s Address ;—Intelligence. 


FRESH WHITE 


MULBERRY SEED. 

JUST received, at GEO. C. BARRETT’S SEED 
STORE, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street— 

A supply of fresh and genuine Wuire MuLBEerry Seep, 
warranted the growth of the present season, from one of the 
largest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Connecticut. Short 
directions for its culture accompany the seed, dec 5 





THE PLANTER’S GUIDE, 

JUST published, and for sale by Gro. C. BARRETT, at the 
New England Farmer Oftice,—the Planter’s Guide ; or, a Prac- 
tical Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate Effect to 
Wood,by the removal of Large Trees and Underwood ; being 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of General Arboriculture 
on fixed and Phytological principles ; interspersed with obser- 
vations on General Planting, and ge improvement of real land- 
Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By 


Bart. LL. D. F. R.S. E., ete. 


scape. 


Sir Henry Steuart, Price 83 








KIMBALL’'S 
Stock and Suspender Manufactory, Linen Drapery, Hosiery 
and Glove Store, No. 12, Washington Street, Boston 





NUTTALL’S ORNITHOLOGY. 


JUST received by Geo. C. Barrett, No. 51 and 52, North | 
Market Street, Boston :— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States, and of 





Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A. M., F. L.S.; with 53 en- 
gravings. Price $3, 50 Dec. 12. 
PURE DURHAM SHORT HORNS. 
FOR SALE, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 


celebrated animals presented by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, to 
the Massachusetts Society for the promotion of Agriculture 

The pedigree of these animals can be given as far back as Hub 
hack, who was calved in 1777, and is reputed the foundation of 
this much admired stock Also, several Cows and 
bred from the , of various grades, from half up to seven- 
eighths blooded animals. For ay es inguire of THOMAS 


same 


G. FEssENDEN, Editor of the New-England Farmer, or to E 
Hersey Dery, Salem 
Salem, Dec. 12th, 1832. tf 





AMERICAN FARRIER. 

JUST received, by GEO. C. BARRETT, and for sale at 
the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North Market-street, 
the American Farrier, containing a minute account of the forma- 
tion of every part of the Horse, with a description of all the 
diseases to which each part is liable, the 
applied in effecting a cure, and the most approved mode of 
treatment for preventing disorders ; with a copious list of medi- 
cines, describing their qualities and effects when applied in dti- 
ferent cases ; and a complete treatise on rearing and managing 
the horse, from the foal to the full grown active laborer; illus- 
trated with numerous engravings. By H.L. Barnum. Price 
75 cents. dee 5 


best remedies to be 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S ALMANAC, 
JUST published, the New England Farmer’s 
833. by 'T. G. FrssENDEN, editor of the New England 
mer—containing the usual variety of an almanac, and several 
articles on agriculture, by the editor and others. Price 50 





cents per dozen. Nov. 7 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, COMPLETE. 
FOR SALE, at the office of the New England Farmer, 5t 
& 52, North Market-strect, 
A COMPLETE set of the NEw EneLanp FARMER, in TEN 


volumes, from its commencement, August 3, 1822; being the 
only copy that is known to be for sale. The character of this 
work is too well known to require comment—comprising the 
official accounts of the principal Cattle Shows in New England ; 
Reports of Committees ; numerous valuable essays on agricul- 
ture, gardening, orcharding, economy, &c. &e. by 
various agriculturists in New England and the Middle States— 
forming in itself a useful library for the farmer; neatly half 
bound and lettered, and in very fine order, at &3,75 per volume 
dee 5 


domestic 





BREMEN GEESE. 
JOHN PERRY has for sale on his farm at Sherburne 
ty-six superior Bremen Geese, of pure blood. Also, 
hundred White Mulbe rry trees, four years old, 


, twen- 
a tew 


For informs ition please apply to Mr, Hollis, Quiney Market, | 


or to the subscriber on his ion. 


Nov. 7 


JOHN PERRY. 





FRUIT TREES. 

ORDERS for Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Honeysuckles, &c. from Winship, Kenrick, yee Buel & 
Wilson, Mrs. Parmentier, and other re spectable Nurseries, re- 
ceived by the subscriber, and executed at Nursery prices 





GEO. C. BARRETT 
dee 5 New England Farmer Office 
DR. HARRIS'S ADDRE Ss. 
The Discourse delivered before the Mass. Hor. Soc. Oct. 


3, 1832, by Dr. THappEus 


” 


Jan. 2 


Heiters, | 


q Witiiam Harris, is published, 
and ready for distribution at the office of ZepepDEE Cook, Jr. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Almanac of | 
Far- | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| taken at Ro. 


PRICES OF COU NTRY PRODUC E. 
FROM TO 
APPLES, russetts, barrel 200, 2 25 
baldwins, n 200) 2 5O 
BEANS, white, bushel 150; 1 62 
BEEF, mess, ; | barrel 10 Ob} 10 50 
wime, . ee: } . 6 25) 6 37 
é cargo, ’ No. ie . | | 7 Ol 8 00 
Burrer, inspec ae No. -. new, . | pound 14 1d 
CHEESE, new milk, Fee 6 8 
four meal, | 3} 5 
skimmed milk, | 3] + 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, : 38 435 
southern, geese, . . . . 
Fiax, American, 5 nae ere “ 9) 12 
FLAXSEED,. . | bushel L 2] 12% 
I'Lourn, Genesee, . ; - | barrel | 6 87) 7 00 
Baltitore, Howard street, [| “ | 6 SO] 6 7% 
Baltimore, wharf, | 6 50 6 62 
Alexandria, | “ 6 75| 7 00 
Grain, Corn, northern ye llow, | bushel | 82} ow 
southern yellow, | ‘a 86) 88 
Rye, - ‘ resp = } 85) oO 
Bees 2 eo | 80} itt) 
Oats, ; , " 46} 7 
HTay, cw 62) ™ 
vr; r, ad 
ey al ; | omen | ”" 50) OF me 
. juality, ewt | 23 00) 25 00 
LARD, Boston, Ist sort, pound | | 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . " | 4 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, “ 21) 22 
“ upper, side | | 3 00 
Dry Hide, sole | pound 18} vi) 
upper, side | 250) 2 70 
P hilade ‘Iphia, sole, | pound | 28 30 
Baltimore, sole, , « 25 26 
Lime, : | ~cask 100) 1 08 
PLasTER P ARIS re tails ee | ton 3.00) 3 2 
PoraTors, Eastern, Cargo prices, | bushel 
PorRK, os inspec., extra clear, | barrel | 17 60) 18 00 
Navy, Mess, . } 4 | 12 50} 13 00 
Rass, middlings, ” | none 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, | bushel | 2 50} 3 60 
Red Top, northern, _ } 125, 1 50 
Red Clover, northern, pound | 11 
” southern , “ 94) 1} 
pit?» ewt | 10 00} 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, | pound | 50} bo 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, | “ | 60) 65 
Merino, §ths washed, se 42) 45 
Merino, half blood, ; “ 38] 443 
Merino, quarter, . . : 4s 35 38 
Native washed, . _ ‘ 32] 3 
- Pulled superfine, as 52 5S 
aie | Ist Lambs, ; 12 ads 
S2i2d « 4 2 6S 
ofn;3sd “ “ 27) 28 
a | Ist Spinning, 2 | © 
Southern pulled wool is generally | 
5 cts. less per Ib 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES 
fIAMs, northern, pound 94) Ww 
southern, 4 oy 94 
Pork, whole hogs, ~ t | GF 
PouLTRY, a ) I 
Butter, keg and tub, sag | 18) 23 
lump, best, | 25) 28 
Eccs. ; | dozen | 26} a 
PoTATOES, common, | bushel | 35] “) 
Ciper, (according to quality,) | barrel | 2 00) 3 00 
— 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 31, 1832 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this day 752 Beef Cattle, 48 Stores, 1240 Sheep 
(including 200 before reported) and 40 Swine 
Beef Cattle —The 


and were not sold so high as last week ; 


PRICES best qualities were plenty 
were 


$4,50 


3 very fine cattle 
We quote extra at $5 a 5,60; 
a5; good at §4,25a +50 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess at $4; No 


pric at 


1 at 83,25 a 3,75 


| No. 2 at $3,00 


Stores.—Two gears old, at §10,00 a 17,00; 
a 12,00 

Sheep.—We were not able to obtain the price of but a few 
We noticed one lot 


yearlings $7,00 


lots of Sheep at $1,75, one at 2, and om 
at 2,50. 

Swine.—Those at market were from the neighboring slaughter 
yards, a few were retailed, aud the remainder were taken 


one lot at about 34c 
i 
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NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS OF THE CARRIER. 


MISCELLAN 





Our Muse, a notable “ sky-seraper,” 
To whom the suu can’t hold a taper, 
With super-sublimated lay 

Salutes this annual festive day, 

And hopes your Honor may not miss 
Perennial plenitude of bliss— 

In full fruition ever know 

All man can wish, or Heaven bestow 


And now, good sir, supposing you 
And I should take a bird’s-eye view 
And sketch concisely whatsoe’er 
Time bas within the recent year 
Brouglit into being, whieh may merit a 


Transmission onwards to posterity 


Since Noah’s flood we question whether 

Was ever such eccentric weather 

As not long since breath’d desolation 
O’er fruit and forest-vegetation 

About, if rightly we remember, 

A year preceding last November, 

Fell Winter’s desolating train 
Caught Nature by a coup de main, 
While basking in her summer dress 
And froze her solid, more or less. — 
Some say that such a blast then blew 

*T would cut a catamount in two, 

And striking like trip-hammer sledges 
Nipp’d bull’s horns off like clipping hedges— 
That frost’s intensity at last 

Extinguish’d furnaces in blast, 
Turn’d post and rail fence into ice 

The next thaw melted in a trice— 

Made icebergs out of boiling fountains, 
A veto put on burning mountatins— 
Chang’d raging Etna’s flaming crater 
To an immense refrigerator— 

Struck through the globe, and made it freeze 
The feet of our Antipodes— 

Sut these, like travellers’ narrations 

We set down for exaggerations, 

Or tales of story-tellers trying 

To win a premium for lying 

Still fruits and forest trees, ’tis true, 

By Frost pervaded, through and through, 
Lost by intense refrigeration 

Their principle of vegetation, 

And summer shew’d them blasted, bare, 


Mere skeletons of what they were 


A new and terrible disease 
Has cut off men as well as trees, 
The direst plague of modern date, 
Dread executioner of Fate, 
More deadly than the unseen foe 
Which wrought the Assyrian’s overthrow, 
Extinguish’d in an hour the boast 
Of insolent Sennacherib’s host— 
Has lately fallen, like Sodom’s showers, 
On this afflicted land of ours, 
And mankind fall the fiend before, 
Like grass that’s cut down by the mower. 
Bred in some oriental clime, 
The home of turpitude aud crime, 
On Eastern gales ’tis wafied here 
To poison our pure atmosphere 
But some say Cholera’s visitation 
Takes off redundant population, 
(Which Malthus would be thankful for,) 
With more economy than war; 
Makes mankind’s masses keep due distanes 
Behind their methods of subsistence, — 
An instrument by Heaven design’d 
To prune the stock of human kind ;— 
Though sometimes with relentless power 


Eradicating fruit and flower, 























The Cholera Cultivator trims 
Off mostly useless canker’d limbs, 
Which, with exceptions, past a #oubt, 
The trunk were better off without 

Why then should Cholera fall behind 
Other destroyers of mankind, 
Your Buonapartes, Alexanders, 
And such armipotent commanders, 
For whom Fame’s trump for ages past 
Has blown its laudatory blast ; 
Though meriting, from God’s creation, 
One general burst of execration. 
Those wights who swell Bellona’s train 
Are hired to slaughter and be slain, 
Their limbs to mangle, lives to yield 
On battle’s barbarous bloody field, 
Because one Captain Cut-and-thrust, 
Or General Gantlope said they must ;— 
Are doom’d to death by strutting things, 
Proud tools of emperors and kings, 
Who, justice done, must do the fighting, 
Which, done by others they delight in; 
But, had mankind the wit of donkies, 
They’d not be eat’s paws to such monkie 


But, leave the proud ferocious elves, 
rgerheads themselves, 


Instead of hiring human brutes 


To go to lo 


To act the part of substitutes. 

In fact the worst of human plagues 
Are those which stand on human legs, 
And Asiatic Cholera ean- 

Not be compar’d to choleric man, 
The former mostly condescends 

To let folks die among their friends, 
With due appliances to wait 

On body, spirit, and estate ; 

But man kills man as men kill cattle, 
Then boasts of murders, done in batfle! 


Old Hudibras deelar’d that “ some 
Have heard the devil beat a drum,” 
And certain nullifiers some 
Say beat the devil that beat the drum ; 
And surely none but goblin leaders 
Could take precedence in procedures ; 
Or sanction certain wild opinions 
Quite current with South Carolinians. 

What is the essence of authority, 
Except the will of the majority ? 
And who are rebels but minorities 
Attempting to control majorities ? 

I should be glad to find out why, 

If states a law may nullify, 

Each individual may not claim 

As good a right to do the same; 
Thus make our Federal Union’s band 
No stronger than a rope of sand. 

Supposing one’s least finger should 
In angry mood declare it would 
No longer be at the command 
Of such a tyrant as the hand— 

The body being fore’d, you know, 

To cut it off and let it go: 

The little rebel would find out 

It had not been so wise as stout, 

And that, poor nadlifying elf, 

It had just nedlified itself! 

The nallifiers too are quite 

As badly off for power as right ; 
Suppose a tom-tit ina rage 
A lordly lion should engage ! 

Or that some doughty daring fly 
Should undertake to “ 
By dint of some unheard-of process 


nullify”? 


A mighty elephant’s proboscis :— 
One state against the Union pitted 


By just such figures would be fitted. 


But whereas we dont mean to mix 
With partizans in polities, 
Would let alone all sorts of wrangling, 
For fear our jingling turn to jangling — 





] And some, dissenting from our views, 
Say—What a fury for a Muse! 

We'll bid adieu to said bigh flyers 

Nor meddle more with Nutlifiers ; 

But trust, for their annihilation 

To ANDREW JACKSON’S Proclamation 


| In which all patriots hail with gladness 
| A panacea to party madness 
But now ’tis time, as sailors say, 
To down with helm, and bear away ; 
| And whereas modesty’s a barrier 
| Seldom surmounied by the Carvier, 


He will not hint at service render’d. 
With nothing therefor had or tender’d, 
Of fingers nipp’d and frozen toes, 

And ears that stiffen as he goes ; 

But if th’ amount of your gratuity 

| Would serve a mouse for an annuity, 
Your humble servant will endeavor 


‘To meet your wishes now and ever 





SPECTACLES, 
A GOOD assortment of SitveR Specractrs 
on hand and for sale at fair prices by Wittiam M. Wesson, 


at No. 105, Washington Street. It dee 18 


re 
constantly 





| NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
} COMPRISING their Architecture, Transformations, Senses 
| Food, Habits—Collection, Preservation and Arrangement, 
With Engravings. In three volumes. Price S1 per vol. For 
sale by Gro. C. BARRETY. dee 26 





SWEET HERBS, &c. 
| FOR SALE, at the New England Seed Store, 52, Nerth 
| Market Street—The following Sweet Herbs, pulverized, and 
cacked in tin cannisters tor domestic use, viz: 

Sweet Marjorum, 374 cts—Thyme, 33 ets—Summer Savory, 
o—Black Currant 





25 cts—Sage, 17 cts—per cannister. A) 
Wine for medicinal purposes, 75 cts per bottle. Tomato Ket- 
| phup, 374 cts per bottle. dec 26 








| 
SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. 
TRADERS inthe country, who may wish to keep an as- 
| soriment of genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are intormed they 
| ean be furnished at the New England Farmer office, Nos. 51 
& 52, North Market street, Boston, with boxes containing a 
{complete assortment of the seeds mostly used in a kitehen 
| garden, on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
j country, neatly done upin small papers, at 6 cents each—war- 
| ranted to be of the growth of 1832, and of the re: uy first quality. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEvs will be added on the same 
terms, When ordered, as well as Pras, Beans, Earry and 
Sweet Corn, &c. of different sorts. 

{C= The seeds vended at this establishment. are put up on an 
| improved plan, each package being accompanied with short 
| directions on its managements, and packed in the neatest style 
Traders are requested to call and examine for themselves 


Dec. 2. 





LEAD. 
SHEET Lead, of all dimensious ; Pig Lead; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes ; Copper aud Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO. No. 1, City Whart 


Boston, Oct. 16th, 1832. tt 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedue 
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